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ABSTRACT 

The Demonstration Program in Special Education is the 
197 2 Distinguished Achievement Award Entry from Cheyney State 
College, Cheyney, Pennsylvania. This laboratory-based program 
facilitates the attainment of certification requirements in mental 
retardation for postbaccalaureate students. The program is reviewed 
as an alternative route to certification and is developed to meet the 
critical need for special educators identified by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education. Laboratory experiences are the focal point 
of the program, and there are no required courses. Passing grades are 
achieved after demonstration of teaching competencies. The program 
consists of a) 3 weeks of observing mentally retarded children in the 
classroom, b) 9 weeks of small group teaching in day or residential 
laboratory schools, and c) a full year of intern teaching. All of 
these experiences are followed by regular seminars, discussions, and 
individualized assignments. Evaluation is being implemented through a 
behavioral competencies rating scale- the Interpersonal Check List, a 
video tape analysis, and professional evaluation. (Tentative 
evaluation results are discussed.) (Author/BRB) ' 
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introduction; : 



of Pennsylvania anc the rerr^7lTar,:a Aoscrlat:!" :-r P-T^^irtr-i ^tzl™^ .5 
already in shcr^ surclj. ?.€5rczdln^ a :rr r;>rri=l ^^caziLrr: 

teachers fcr this shortage. 

some professional exreriencrs lea-ilzg tc a 'ra.~=lr^ 
degree in speciaj 



as an endorsement on another fieli of e^ratirn, r^rc a£ elanejitarj 
needed for oertification in special ecr-oatitr., 

to special education oert.iiicati:n i:r to^t— ra:o^la-:r^t^ r:uo:=nt^* 
process of this prcgran is net yet conpletec. there is s-j^s-t-ant^al 
degree programs • 

cation prograsis, reg^iLar anii special, is t::- hea^ reliance on ranrus 
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^~r^"^rr- rz--:::^!: iz.::iriiusLls the^field cf special ecu- 

He i^^t:i5 v:lLL ^le ^zzlr £.±lls gained ir. participating 
a^ ^1^5 z^rner ^ssis^^^^s in classes for the iientai- 



r.^: 7ea::r.ir;£ ^he Mentally Retarded 



'-.^ panin.z^-.:jir — ? rr^tjup lzls^rJc^ion cf retarded childrer. 

. g ^ - i^::.^!!.:^. i^i^nzerences anc proj^ects: 

lie v-iH a^le ^: nozifj and adjust existing -ethcds arja 

'■^^z::rzjz'^r^ '—.z ^it^-r^tr^H r^rirulun procedures for the 



ie i^-rTz^ vlll aile ^.z arrange z^aciiities and equipment for the 
-n~eran-=rt:.z n^e-ec^ — ^zj^-',^ ^he nen'^aHj retarded. 

~ne i^-erziis v:ill :>e 5,1! e '^t lerelop an effective curriculum: approach 
" ^ ?^-'"-n zf n:=nn.all7 rrzarred inii^-lduals based on the assets, 
jj::^^a--^::n3 , ann nsnxu^oapci-ng c::^rciticns of the student ccnposition. 

jie izn^^m= >z_ll z-e a^le -^iliie -..he interests arid dallj acti^^- 
ii^es :: ^ne — :'..r7'ei r.:rrlr_\un ccn^en^. 

I:Le inn>er:i3 >-l11 :.e a.cle ^z ci^fferent nethadologies for 

e^' ' -^z^ T^rl: .-5 lemming neecs. 



''Z-ll :^ aile ^c terelrp a functiofiai arid concrete rea.d- 
sn izT zee r-ezn^allT re^arced specific to their level of 



:en*-ifT various approaches to teaching 
aic — ezr an^T-ccrz-a^^-ess for the education of the nentaliv 



Ijze zzzz^TTH rzHl z-e ^le zz e elect raa:±ng techrAques and n:aterial3 
arrr-zcrzLat-e fzT ^e m --arious iearror^ situations. 

lire ::_rze^rz:e vzJJ. z-e a.zle z*z zerign appropriate methods, naterials, 
^ ter::iz:z.r--:e zrr z^e ^z'feztire teaching of the mentally retarded 
~e prlnar/, irz^.-zz-eria- e, arc seconiarr levels of education, 

Ine i^er^ vzJ-l z*e a^le ^: s^pzlv ^he learr*ing deficiencies of the 
ret^j-zec -rz' ' t: tie f zrziulation of curriculum: objectives 




- ? - 

The ir.terns vdii be able to design a curriculum and program which will 

cor.pensate for possible deficiencies in cultural and recreational 
experiences of the Dentally retarded child.. 

- , _ Tr.e ir.tems v.111 be able to develop a curriculum that conforms to 
the deveicpnental levels of the mentally retarded chJLldren in the 
class. 

Tr.e inten:s vdll be able to use multi-sensory materials and methods 

ir. the teaching of mental retardates. 

■Jnit III: SeDt enber 7_v 1972 to Ife y 25. 1972 

In Service Training 

After takir^ full charge of a class of retarded children and teaching 

for a full school year: 

^ Tne interr^ will be able to conduct their own classes for the men- 
tally retarded with direct supervision and training. 

The interrxs will be able to cite the psychological, educational, 

physical and eriotional development and characteristics of atypical 
children and youth. 

The interns will be able to describe the relationship between the 
characterdstics and personal and academic development. 

. Th^ interns will be able to illustrate the varieties and complex!- 
tiro of exceptional children and youth. 

The interns will be able to interpret the interests and needs of 

the exceptional individuals and their varying degrees of difficulty 
in tneir ability to satisfy their needs. 

The interris will be able to translate the learning and adjustment 

probl-s-s of the exceptional children and youth and their special 
application to the classroom. 

^.e interr^s vdll be able to trace the history of the special educa- 
tion -xvenent, facilities, and progress, and current research lit- 
erature? . 

T"^^^ interns will be able to explain the dynamics and interpersonal 

relationships in the classroom. 

. The interns will be able to describe the theoretical framework 
for class roosi r-anagements of exceptional children incorporating 
teacher- r ^nager.ent acts and the social psychology of groups. 

The interns will be able to illustrate methods of increasing or- 
gariizatioral effectiveness and improving the process of inter- 
action ar^ the conditions of learning in the special class. 
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^^^^.^^ The interns will be able to demonstrate special education teaching 
skills in conducting their ov/n classroom situations for the men- 
tally retarded • 

The interns will be able to prepare an in-depth study of the edu- 
cational achievement and needs of exceptional children. 

^...^.^ The interns will be able to diagnose the specific learning diffi- 
culties and deficiencies and procedures for developing and imple- 
menting individual educational prescriptions. 

The interns will be able to apply precise and appropriate diagnostic 
measures. 

The interns will be able to devise educational interpretations from 
medical and psychological tests and reports. 

^. The interns will be able tc develop a comprehensive survey of the 

major speech disorders and defects found among elementary and secon- 
dary school learners. 

^..^^^^ The interns will be able to gather data concerning the programs, 

methods, materials, equipment, and resources that are utilized for 
speech improvement and correction. 

^...^.^ The interns will be able to demonstrate the procedures and roles 
of the classroom teacher in the speech correction program. 

The interns will be able to state specific speech problems that are 
found in our school-age population. 

^^..^^^ The interns will be able to explain the speech problems as they 
effect the individual in his over-all functioning. 

_^ ^ The interns will be able to be sensitive to and diagnose dysfunc- 
tional classroom conditions. 

The interns will be able to organize children and classroom condi- 
tions which facilitate individual and group development. 

Before each segment of the program, interns received an outline of 

planned training experiences and a description of specific behavioral 

competencies to be mastered. 

SUPERVISION: 

Major support to the interns in the classrooms is provided by the 
^oUege through the services of a full-tijne supervisor. While the employ- 
ing schools also provide supervision, primary direccion came from the 
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college supervisor. An important process in supervision involved the 
use of video-tape analysis of micro-teaching situations. The supervisor 
and intern jointly analyzed the tape, and on occasion, v.lth the perrds- 
sion of the intern, the tape was presented for analysis by the intern 
group-as-a-v/hole. The tapes were retained for evaluation of the total 
program. 

I'eekly seminars on campus were used for the purpose of H^QUp 
supervision" on common needs of the interns. The sendnars were also 
devoted to broadening the understandings of the interns on the charac- 
teristics, needs, and problems of exceptional children other than the 
retarded, ^hone contacts \7ith the program director and the supervisor 
were encouraged to deal with pressing needs. 

The competencies of interns were assessed before and after each 
segment j^,o determine the level and number of competencies which they can 
deliver. Courses and experiences previously completed were evaluated. 

To accommc«ate students who desired course credits and grades for 
transfer to graduate programs and to accommodate the program to the 
course structure of the college, students were given credit and grades 
for the follovd.ng courses after they demonstrated their ability to de- 
liver the competencies generally appropriate to each courses: 



Course No, Course S.H 

Ol/f-326 Nature and Needs of the Mentally Retarded 3 

912-411 Methods in Reading 3 

014-321 Curriculum Development and Special Class 

Methods I 3 

014-322 Curriculum Development and Special Class 

Methods i$ 3 

081-311 Psychology of Exceptional Children 3 

014-233 Speech Problems 3 
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— cr'-LTse :~.iits .;are given to students as they zz-.zL^'l^z 
i^TLz^^Ll:r :hcsen crticns in the progran. 

An e-.*al-uatirn lesign -rias developed by an outside evaiuatcr in -:n^«n-- 
r^i:n -vctn 5. ::cilege e%*al'-:&ticn ^ It conxrises several zzjuen^iiros . 

1. Srerial Slucaticn reha'^-ioral Ccrr-'^tencies Ratine Scale: 

A ^heck-list zjze or rating scale was developed by the rrc^r^ rta.:f 
•..ti-h covers ':he najcr ::ategorie3 of teacher coirxetencies-cerscnal 
5'-5lities, : ^ssro-oc ranagerient, diagnostics, ciirriciLLun zietxtoi^ ami 
naterials, prciessicnal relationships and ccanselir-g. The ar^e 
-was adz:irjLsterec by ran: only distributing the itens in each ::at^;r:r7, 
partially vc reduce the '"halo^^ effect. The scoring prccar^e jiells 
a srcre f^r ea^ch category as well as a total score » It is possible . 
thereby, tc determine specific areas of growth and deficiency. 
In^ scale >,-as adrirJ^sterei to the interns, the intern superrlstr and 
the schD'cl supervisor. It vv'as adnlrastered on two occasicns — at t^.e 
beginrjLr^ cf their teaching experience and at the end cf their 
first year cf teaching. 

r:r cccz^iscn, the rating scale was also sinilarly adnirJ^st^r^c t: 
an erual r3:niber cf special education student teachers cf the :clle^ge 
vhc had satis fact crily corn:leted the traditional four-year 

Iritdcal Prcbleris in Iraininr: 

Ir. tiree desigr^tetc inter^»-al5, the interns were instructed tc lint. 
— order cf inrcrtance, the three 2i:ost critical problems they are 



facing in the training papograr.. They were also asked tc irji: 



rate 



briefly hcv they thiri< the problem zsay be worked th^ou^h. The 
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^'-^r--- rr:.:er-_r5S fcllcwec ir. thij j-.urr ^-s-s -evelopec by the 
:u-ci-- (rfi-.ch-rll, >2;-cr., • :oi, :H2). The data is ir.- 

-.^rji^c i".-=:^-;e th^ degree tc vr-irr. -.ce ir.terr. -ri-ews his critical 
prcc.ess ir. i^-.r=per=cr^j ir.tercerst,-^'., :i^U£tio^^ or other 
terns. :- is =l=c — tendec zc disclc-ae charges in patterns of 
prcclaniz arrtss -.rairjLr^ fcr the irjclTirucJ. £.= veil as for the 
grcup. 

The ,::vt.er:.=r;cn=l Check LLst (IZL] : 

The ::i i= 2:: 126' iter, checl-c-iiar xii:- zm-ides an analysis of the 
:uLf;er=n.:ei5 De-.vreen the intern's 3elf-^.5.3es5rient as a teacher and 
his :na--i:--.erizaticn of the ideal 2teci.il education teacher. The 
::i te--elr.fed sy I^ry (1;53) a-tc i^. be scored for 16 inter- 
tersznal Tariadles. 
7idec-t^ze Ir^^rsis: 

jLcec-z^Z'^i zf interns in the clacsr-::.^:! v»re isade at several inter- 
vals anc v=re s'-udiei fcr irpressicr^ -„-. -.heir growth in teaching 
ccnxet.er.tie:: , 
Prcfessitc^ Z~aluaticn : 

:l~s^-^z^zc. tJtftrni=ticn were alsc tra-^. frac ^he following sources: 
A. A -ri^it^titn tean frci: the rer-rjsjlTarJ-a Department of Education. 

-'epcrt.s on =:=ch cbservaticn sa::= b- t>.e college supervisor. 

The iir-rt-rr cf special educaticr. ;i In'termsdaate Uriit #24 of 
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RESULTS ; 

Evaluation of the second year of the program waits upon the completion 
of the program. However, studies undertaken during the first year and during 
the first half of this year's program provide substantial evidence of the 
efficacy of this type of program as an alternate route. Primary responsibil- 
ity for evaluation was assigned to an outside evaluator. 

The strongest trends in the data collected by the evaluator implies that 
the students gained in their conscious appreciation of the skills required of 
the special education teacher. This is mainly reflected, accorc'ing to the 
evaluator, in increased feelings of confidence, particularly related to their 
personal motivation and awareness and skill in curriculum development for 
retarded children. They felt less confident about the development of clin- 
ical and diagnostic skills. 

In studying the data of the competencies check-list, the evaluator 
found that, initially, 62% of the students rated themselves higher than the 
Cheyney supen^isor. Those with more contact with exceptional children 
prior to entry into the program were rated as having more competencies than 
those with no contact. Personal qualities, as viewed by all raters, were 
highest among the seven areas examined. 

At the end of training, more confidence was demonstrated in student self- 
ratings as evidenced by the fact that 70% of them judged themselves more 
favorably than their supervisor. All three groups of raters were in agree- 
ment cn what akills were more highly developed than others. 

In determining when the greatest increment in competency development 
took place, it was found that they were approximately equally distributed 




throughout the program. 



It felt that liEiited contact by school supervisors h-Lth Cheyney stu- 
dents made their judgments less reliable than the other raters. 

In examining the critical problems identified by the students, the eval- 
uator concluded thc'it role problems were most frequently mentioned, accounting 
for 65% of all problems. Other problems creating considerably less concern 
included intra- and inter-personal problems, situational prcbluis and con- 
cerns for the future. 

The ICL data was studied to discover how the student views himself as 
a teacher and his vie;vs of the ideal teacher, '.ihe working hypothesis related 
to conscious self-deception was that trainir^ would reduce the distance be- 
tween these two viev/s. Twenty-three percent of the students demonstrated 
no change; 1^% showed greater discrepancies; and 62% reduced the distance. 
It was concluded that the results support the hyp<!thesis. 

The program was also studied by an evaluation tea= of educators from 
the Pennsylvania Department of Education. They obser-zec the program and 
inten/iewed students and personnel. In their general conclusions, they ex- 
pressed the view that very little precedent exists for such a prog: am. The 
dimension of competency-based teacher education is in evidence and the model 
presented has merit. They found that the students are supportive of this 
typo of program and see it as necessary and valuable. 

Special educators who observed the program indicated satisfaction with 
the "learning by doing approach" which characterizes the program. One 
director of special education stated that, in his view, program students 
demonstrated significantly more competencies as teachers than the newly- 
employed graduates of the traditional four-year curricizluns. 
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The personnel involved in various aspects of the program are: 

Dr. Carl Lampner, Director, who designed and administered the program: It . 
Adoulphus P. Thompson, Dean of Teacher Education at Cheyney State Ccilega, 
advisor; Mrs. Katherine Russell Wilson, Chairman of Elementary and Scecial 
Education, advisor and part-tinse trainer; Miss Gloria Jean Stone, super- 
visor; and Mr. Errol Jef frey- Smith , and Mr. Herbert C. Dumell, parc-clne 
trainers; *Dr. Howard E. Mitchell, Director of the Human Research Cancer cf 
the University of Pennsylvania, outside evaluator. 
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liie Beizonstratici: Prcgrar ir. f-.-ecl^ 
facilitates the att^airjnen-: rrr^lfi:.^ 
for post-baccaiaureat5 Ire : 

to certificaticr. arji was ie-relcpec z-z : 
caters idntified z::^ ?enr:3^lTazi3 

Fifteen students w-er- selec-e-d ::r 
were required to have earz-rd a rachel-: 
teaching position durir^ the jear ztLzz 

The Cheynej ncdel rrese"3 a laccr^ 
tion. It reverses the '^'zal zrzzz'Z-^r 
aration, supported bv scnie larcratc— z 
teaching. The mccei ci:er3 a trepan i 
hub of training and is r-:rcc ned rj 3^ 

A functior^al atcrcach tc tearhrr tr 
jectives do not require students tc ta^ 
but expects then: tc deccnstrate that th 
teaching conpetencies. Trurses vers la 

This design erj:anced the arilltj :: 
individualization, 7ne stren^hs an* %■ 
ests of the students «*ers assessed lar 
their work v/ith retarded, ch-ildr en* In 
ployed to guide the directitn zz he 
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